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The Republic of Ireland 

Authorities 

1. Irish local government is simpler than ours. There are four county boroughs 
(Dublin, Cork, Limerick and Waterford), providing, directly or indirectly, all 
services in their areas, and twenty-seven county councils providing, directly or 
indirectly, all services in the rural parts of the counties. In the urban parts, local 
government is divided between the county council and lower tier authorities 
(boroughs, urban districts and towns), with an average of about three such 
authorities in each county. 

2. Neither police nor education (except vocational) are local services though 
local authorities grant scholarships for secondary, university and other forms of 
further education. (There is a national system of primary education administered 
and controlled by the Department of Education, in Dublin. Individual primary 
schools are under local denominational management. Secondary schools are 
private institutions). Transport is provided by a national board. Otherwise the 
range of services is much the same as in England, but they are less developed. 
The duties of the smaller authorities which operate in the urban parts of counties 
depend upon their status — whether borough, urban district, or town. They are 
responsible for sanitation, local roads, water supply, public lighting, burial 
grounds, housing, planning and some smaller services. 

3. In counties in which there is a county borough there is a joint Health Author- 
ity, financed by the county council and county borough corporation; in other 
counties the health services are run directly by the county council. Vocational 
education, which means broadly technical education, and agricultural advisory 
services, are the responsibility of committees appointed by the local authorities. 
They are thought of as local services, but as the local authorities have no direct 
control over them, they are not treated further in this memorandum. It is of 
interest to find that housing is prominent among local authorities’ activities ; in 
Cork, for example, half the houses belong to the city. 

4. Less numerous, and less elaborate than in Great Britain, Irish local govern- 
ment services accounted in 1962 for about 8% of the gross national product 
(Great Britain 9 %). The total revenue expenditure is about £60 millions a year 
compared with £2,000 millions in Great Britain, and the total number of 
employees is about 50,000, compared with 1,800,000. By English standards indivi- 
dual authorities are small, Dublin Corporation being the largest with about 
550,000 population. Cork, the largest county, spends £5 millions a year; Limer- 
ick, a more representative county, has a population of just over 80,000 and 
spends £1J millions on revenue account, including the county’s share of the 
joint health authority’s expenditure. Of this sum £619,000 falls upon rates. The 
population is thinly spread, Ireland being one of the few countries in Europe 
with empty countryside. Only five counties have a population of over 100,000, 
and the vast majority of the urban authorities have populations well below 
10 , 000 . 

5. Local government, however, figures prominently in Irish public life. About 
70 % of the present members of the Dail are, or have been, members of local 
authorities. A classification of the membership of the Dail over the years 
1922-1948 according to ‘ pre-parliamentary experience ’ showed. those described 
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as ‘ participants in local government ’ to be the largest single group. During the 
same period no less than 85 % of the members had resided in their constituency. 1 
According to Professor Basil Chubb the corresponding figure for the present 
Dail is 90 %. 2 It is therefore not surprising that the House is greatly concerned 
with local affairs. The order paper for a day’s business frequently shows more 
questions on this subject than on any other, and the debate on the budget of the 
Department of Local Government is usually prolonged; in 1963/4 it occupied 
32| hours. Nor is it surprising to find members regularly raising with local 
authority managers the interests of individual constituents in such matters as 
health and housing, or putting forward candidates for the very few local posts 
not now filled by open competition (only county rate collectors among the more 
senior appointments are made by local authorities). In support of his remark 
that these appointments are ‘ an awful warning Professor Chubb cites the news- 
paper heading relating to a meeting of an agricultural committee : ‘ Senator 
expected better from old pals. Nephew defeated for appointment ’. 3 

6. This personal interest of members of the Dail in the localities is encouraged 
by the absence of powerful associations of local authorities, those which exist, 
the County Councils’ General Council and the Municipal Authorities’ Associa- 
tion, having a limited influence. The Minister and his department and the 
members of the House have to acquaint themselves with trends and events, 
elicit opinions, and gauge reactions, unaided by bodies of the standing of the 
English associations. In 1955, when the modification of the manager system was 
in progress, the Minister himself visited every county council and county 
borough to collect their views about the reforms needed. 4 

Elections 

7. Councils of all kinds have fewer members than in England. The councils of 
county councils vary from 20 to 31 members (Cork is an exception with 46) and 
those of county boroughs from 1 5 to 45. The smaller authorities have from 9 to 
12 members. Members are elected every five years by the single transferable vote 
form of proportional representation. When quinquennial elections formally 
replaced triennial elections in 1953, the Government was merely regularising what 
had already become established, because from 1920 onwards till 1953, elections 
had been frequently postponed by temporary legislation. 

8. The decision to formalise the five year term of office for members of local 
authorities was influenced by the introduction of full adult franchise in local 
government, and also by the adoption of the management system which had 
altered the nature of the functions discharged by members of local authorities. 
Under the management system the members are concerned more with the 
direction of policy and long-term planning than with details of administration, 
and three years was felt to be too short a period to allow a local representative 

1 J. L. McCracken — Representative Government in Ireland-. Oxford University Press, 1958; 
pp. 89, 90. 

2 Article in Political Studies, volume XI, no. 3, October 1963 1 “ Going about persecuting civil 
servants ” : The Role of the Irish Parliamentary Representative page 274. 

3 Ibid, page 277. 

4 Dail debates — volume 148, 16th February 1955, column 370. 
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